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that "whatever is of public concernment in Virginia is determined by 
their grand assemblies, which are usually held once a year and consist of 
Governor and Council which make the upper house and the Burgesses 
which represent the people and make the lower house." Again on page 
191 it is hardly correct to say that "Quakers were not allowed to vote till 
the close of the eighteenth century,," nor even that "Catholics, free 
negroes, mulattoes and Indians were always disfranchised." Here again 
exception may be taken to Dr. Flippin's references which are not at all 
satisfactory. The ballot in colonial Virginia was remarkably free, and 
the freehold requirement passed in 1670 did not, for most of the colonial 
period, limit the unqualified right of suffrage. As a matter of fact, the 
Act did not define the freehold and Alexander Spotswood complained 
in 1712 of a "defect in the Constitution of the Colony," which "allows 
to every one tho but just out of the condition of a servant and that can 
but purchase half an acre of land an equal vote with the man of the best 
estate in the country." (Letters of Governor Spotswood II., 2). No real 
change from the universal suffrage of the early days was made till forty 
years before independence, when the freehold required was put at 25 acres 
with a house and a hundred acres without one. Finally, on page 169 for 
the statement that "all legislation and especially all appropriations origi- 
nated in the House," we should have "nearly all legislation, &c." The 
two houses had an equal right to originate bills and the council sometimes 
exercised the right. Most of the time, however, it acted in a merely 
revisory capacity. 

The work has an excellent bibliography and index. 

Spirit of the Courts. By Thomas W. Shelton, chairman committee on 
Uniform Judicial Procedure, American Bar Association, John 
Murphy Company, publishers, Baltimore, Maryland, 1918. 

In this book Mr. Shelton, who is an able lawyer of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, makes a strong plea for reform in judicial procedure in the Federal 
Courts. While the Federal Courts have a uniform system of chancery 
practice largely evolved by the Supreme Court itself, they have been 
compelled by an Act of Congress passed long ago to conform themselves 
in common law matters to the procedure followed in the different States. 
Mr. Shelton voicing views, previously offered by him and endorsed by the 
American Bar Association in 1912, contends for a complete uniform system 
of law pleading to prevail in the Federal Courts everywhere. To accom- 
plish this Mr. Shelton wants Congress and politicians generally to keep at 
a distance, and vests the preparing and putting into effect the new pro- 
cedure in the hands of the Supreme Court of the United States. This 
court control, instead of legislature control, is to be extended to the Judge 
himself who supervises things. The fundamental condition is an honest 
judge, and, for purging the bench of corrupt incumbents, Mr. Shelton 
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suggests, not impeachment proceedings by a lot of politicians sitting in 
the Senate of the United States, but a trial by three to five judges to be 
selected by the Chief Justice. These suggestions are all ably presented by 
Mr. Shelt'on, but, however, they may appear to the legal brethren, they 
present to the plain citizen like the present writer some doubts that will 
not down. Assuredly some reforms are desirable, and uniformity is a 
good thing under certain conditions, but, as long as we have separate 
States, is it not well to keep up their idea of separateness, and would 
not this uniformity business apply with equal force against separate 
State laws, and even separate State existence itself? Would not the 
reform propounded by Mr. Shelton constitute only another step to a 
complete consolidation of the country? Then, too, would they not, de- 
spite Mr. Shelton's praise at times of democracy, tend to autocracy? 
The Federal Courts, through the life term of the judges, are a standing 
denial of the democratic principles of the government. There can be 
no real democracy where the official incumbents do not at stated intervals 
descend into the mass of the people. And now Mr. Shelton and his fellow- 
lawyers wish to make the Federal judges still more autocratic by per- 
mitting them to pass on the charges preferred against their own brethren. 
It is true that faith in democracy is being terribly shaken by the social 
revolution that is now going on, and Mr. Shelt'on may be right, just as an 
aristocracy after all may be right, but all I say is that his whole scheme 
of reform is imperialistic and undemocratic. 

As for the execution of this book its literary character is excellent 
and the printing and binding good. Perhaps the expression is too dif- 
fuse and condensation would have done no harm. Two things certainly 
would have added much to the value of the book — shorter paragraphs 
and an index. 

Boddie and Allied Families. By John Thomas Boddie and John Bennett 
Boddie. Privately printed, 1918. 

When the authors write in this work that "nothing is left to tradition," 
it shows the real historic spirit possessed by them. Not only is truth 
stranger than fiction, but it is far more interesting. The dependence in 
this volume, which has been the result of many years of labor, is upon 
county and Bible records and other authentic sources. The Boddie family 
had its beginning in America with William Boddie, of Isle of Wight 
County, Virginia, who patented land in that county in 1661. He was evi- 
dently a man of weight and standing in England, and his descendants, who 
are now scattered through the South and West, are people of great re- 
spectability. The allied families are represented by such names as Anthony, 
Bennett, Bull, Crudup, Dugan, Drake, Ford, Greene, Judd, Kellogg, Loomis, 
Lott, Lyman, Manning, Marsh, McNeill, Rivers, Seymour, Stone, Treat, 
Utter, Webster, Whiting, Williams and Winston. The book is well illus- 
trated and neatly printed. 



